656                  The Monothelete controversy

acknowledgment of the two natures of Christ implied the coexistence in
Him of two wills directing two modes of operation, distinct but in
perfect agreement. Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople (610-38), pro-
fessing to rely upon a phrase attributed to his predecessor Mennas
(536-5$), brought forward the theory that in the two natures there was
only one will and one operation, the divine will working through the
human instrument. The Monothelete controversy, originating in this
way, might have died out early, had it not been for its entanglement
with politics. Acceptance of the theory afforded a basis for reconciliation
with the Monophysite sects, disaffected subjects of the orthodox Empire;
and, as the century advanced and the conquests of Islam absorbed three
of the Eastern patriarchates, the need of such a basis became all the
more urgent. But the object of its defenders was rather to procure its
tacit recognition by stifling public discussion than to assert it openly;
and in this they failed, owing to the passionate championship of the
opposite cause by orthodox enthusiasts. The Ecthesis of Heraclius (639),
who was prompted to support the Monothelete party for the reasons of
state already mentioned, imposed silence on both sides, but at the same
time shewed an obvious bias in favour of the heresy. In 648 the Type of
Constans II renewed the prohibition of debate with a more impartial
attitude; but the implied alternative of two opposite doctrines was even
more distasteful to the orthodox than the partial pronouncement which
the Type superseded.

The historical importance of the Monothelete controversy lies in the
severance which it produced between the Churches of the West and the
East, temporary indeed, but the beginning of wider divergences which
led to ultimate separation. The theory, made in Constantinople, was
admitted at Rome by Pope Honorius I, but by him alone of the Popes.
At the Lateran Council of 649, held under Martin I, the Ecthesis and
the Type were alike condemned, together with the writings of the
Monoiheletes, as heretical. The somewhat ambiguous term "theandric
energy," borrowed by Cyrus of Alexandria from Dionysius the Areopagite
to express the operation of the one will in Christ, was explained in the
opposite sense, and the doctrine of the two wills and two operations was
formulated as that of the Church. The result of these decrees was a
persecution of the orthodox by the Emperor Constans. In 653 the Pope
was taken prisoner to Constantinople and died in exile; Maximus of
Chrysopolis, who had succeeded Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, as
the most ardent defender of the two united wills in the East, died a
martyr to his cause. The policy of Constans, however, was reversed in the
sequel, and the decrees of the Lateran Council were upheld by the council
summoned by Constantine Pogonatus in 680, which met in the hall of
the imperial palace called Trullus and was attended by the deputies of
Pope Agatho. Here the rival doctrines were again threshed out, with
the result that the council confessed the presence of two natural wills and